CHAPTER IV
AIR PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEY
4 NY expedition worthy of the name of a scientific enter-
prise will take steps to place its results on record by means
jflLof instruments. Instruments are the agency by which man
enlarges his perceptions and widens his horizon for the benefit
of science.
The most important of those we could employ in our case
was clearly the camera. From the beginning, then, we realised
that the primary object of the expedition must be our survey
photographs. These could be of two kinds, either taken obliquely
with a hand-held camera, or with a fixed one mounted in the
machine and pointing vertically downwards.
The vertical photographs, taken in accordance with the
technique of our survey methods, were likely to be for several
reasons the most important from the scientific standpoint.
Briefly, it may be stated that our survey photography con-
sists in linking up by a strip or series of overlapping photographs
taken with the camera pointing vertically downwards, two
known points on the earth's surface. By known points, are
meant those whose latitude and longitude have been accurately
fixed by triangulation, by having the angles to them measured
with theodolites from other previously fixed points. These
fixed, and accurately triangulated, constitute the foundation or
skeleton of tie present-day system of photographic air survey.
With us the problem had its own special complications. Had
we been working over reasonably flat country it would have
been sufficient to take a series of photographs each sufficiently
overlapping the next and then to repeat the process by taking
successive strips to right and left of the original one.
When taking vertical photographs of hilly country, the tops
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